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BOOK REVIEWS "J^l 

ited to certain phratries, classes, and totems, as well as the existence of 
the intermarrying classes themselves, an institution suggested nowhere in 
North America unless in a very rudimentary way. 

Mr Thomas appears as an ally of Andrew Lang, and an opponent of 
the promiscuity and group marriage theories of Morgan, Howitt, and 
Spencer and Gillen. In taking this stand he is at the disadvantage of 
attacking the conclusions of the very men on whom the bulk of our in- 
formation regarding Australian social phenomena rests. Nevertheless the 
reviewer believes his position on this particular question well taken and 
considers it supported by all we know of primitive social conditions in 
North America. Pushed to the limit, he believes the promiscuity-evolu- 
tionary theory bound to end in self-contradictions and illogicalities. In 
order to maintain it its defenders are compelled to fall back on the cus- 
toms of a few rather peculiar southeastern Australian tribes, and customs 
in others supposed on no sufficient grounds to be primitive. When this 
theory is extended to account for the origin of social systems throughout 
the world the disproportion between the number of tribes presenting 
" primitive " conditions and all others becomes ridiculously great. Like 
all other writers on Australian sociology whose writings have come to our 
notice. Professor Frazer excepted, Mr Thomas falls into what we believe 
to be an error in assuming that descent was always matrilineal originally 
and later patrilineal, a position which is hardly tenable for America, at 
least if we understand that the full-fledged matrilineal clan system is what 
altered in this manner. For the greater part, however, the positions of 
the writer appear to be carefully taken, and we believe will stand. But 
whether this is the case or not, the work has a very positive value as an 
introduction to the Australian kinship and social systems which are at 
first so puzzling. J. R. Swanton. 

Kwakiutl Texts — Second Series. By Franz Boas and George Hunt. Pub- 
lications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. X, Part I. Leiden 
and New York, 1906. 4°, 269 pp. 

These texts comprise three traditions of the Lekwiltok, four of the 
Tsawatenok, one of the Guauaenok, two of the Kwakiutl proper, and 
seventeen episodes of the Mink tradition drawn from various tribes, the 
English and Indian being arranged in parallel columns. On the strength 
of this work and of Volume III of the same series the Kwakiutl may now 
fairly claim a larger amount of native mythology in print than any other 
North American tribe, Omaha and Ponca together probably standing next. 

The publication of native American texts has been fairly rapid in 
recent years, but there is every evidence that in future a much vaster 
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amount of material will appear in this form. Myths give the inner 
thought of a great deal of museum material and ceremonial description, 
and are therefore quite essential to a proper interpretation of these latter, 
while there is no way of presenting them so satisfactorily because none is 
so reliable as that of texts with accompanying translation. It might 
almost be claimed that with sufficiently ample textual material the 
whole external life of a tribe could be deduced, and in addition there 
would be something which no series of objects or description of cere- 
monies could satisfactorily reproduce, the religious thoughts and feelings 
of the people and the medium through which those thoughts and feelings 
were expressed. Therefore, though unattractive, not to say repellent, to 
the average reader accustomed to garbled and Europeanized fragments 
of Indian legends from which the Indian spirit has utterly departed, these 
texts will be turned to again and again not only by the philologist but by 
the psychologist, folklorist, mythologist, and student of religious phe- 
nomena as to an inexhaustible source of reliable information regarding 
the thought life of the people from whom they were obtained. 

J. R. SWANTON. 

The Lillooet Indians. By James Teit. Publications of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, Vol. II, Part V. Leiden and New York, 1906. 4°, 300 pages. 

As all American anthropologists are aware, Teit's " Thompson River 
Indians ' ' ranks as one of the very best monographs on any single Ameri- 
can tribe. The work before us repeats the excellent qualities of that pub- 
lication, but is not so extensive, partly on account of the smaller size of 
the tribe with which it deals, and partly because it presupposes much of 
the information contained in that work, the two tribes being neighbors 
and sharing very many of the same usages and customs. Like the Thomp- 
sons the Lillooet are an interior Salish tribe, but their habitat is nearer 
the coast, and they have therefore been more subject to coast influences. 
This is seen to some extent in their arts and industries, but more particu- 
larly in their social organization which partakes of the nature of the 
gentile organizations of the coast Salish. Teit enumerates nine gentes 
or clans which are exogamic and each of which is characterized by the 
possession of an animal totem or crest, but descent may work in either 
direction, a man belonging to the gens of his father or that of his mother. 
This gives us another interesting type of social organization which theo- 
rists would do well to take notice of. Besides social questions students 
will here find abundant information on the material culture, warfare, 
games and pastimes, customs relating to birth, childhood, marriage, and 



